Opposite page: 
Afghan freedom 
fighters flee 
Richardson's special 
effect. Right: Horses 
dodge shelling at 
Afghan bridge near 
climax for The Living 
Daylights. 
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New Bond Fills Bill 


IN) 


The Living Daylights 


by Nora Lee 


“TI was working in the States at the 
time on a film called King Kong 
Lives for de Laurentiis when the call 
came. They said there was a chance 
I would get the Bond film. I thought 
that was the biggest joke of the year! 
You don’t expect to get the Bond 
until you’ve been lighting about 10 
or 15 years, you see. Alan Hume, 
my predecessor, couldn’t do it. He 
was committed to another film. So 
it happened and I can’t tell you — 
it’s one of the big highlights. The 
only other highlight would be to 
win an Oscar or something like 
that, you know,” said director of 
photography Alec Mills on a lovely 
English spring day. The Living 
Daylights is Mills’ sixth Bond film, 
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but his first as director of photog- 
raphy, and he was clearly pleased 
and excited that he had been given 
the responsibility. ““My predeces- 
sors were big-time cameramen like 
Freddie Young, Michael Reed and 
Alan Hume. They’ve set very high 
standards with the Bond films over 
the years. I really hope I live up to 
their standards.” 

Mills, along with produc- 
tion designer Peter Lamont and spe- 
cial effects supervisor John Rich- 
ardson, are at the core of the group 
of filmmakers that have helped 
make James Bond a legend — not 
just among movie goers, but among 
movie makers. The film had a pre- 
production schedule of about six 
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Produced by Albert R. Broccoli and 
Michael G. Wilson 

Directed by John Glen 
Photographed by Alec Mills 


months and a shooting schedule of 
19 weeks. It opens on July 31 in the 
United States. In late April, when 
the new film was screened in final 
rough cut for the first time, this core 
group had an opportunity to talk 
about their contributions. 

Alec Mills’ first Bond film 
was On Her Majesty’s Secret Ser- 
vice in 1969. (A new Bond was 
introduced in that film as well — 
George Lazenby.) Mills became a 
director of photography in 1980 on 
a British television pilot “Island of 
Adventure.” His most recent fea- 
ture credits include Biddy, Lion- 
heart, and the mini-series “Shaka 
Zulu.” Mills began as a clapper boy 
and worked his way up, and he 
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clean and fun — just good enter- 
tainment.”’ 

Many cinematographers 
have commented on the difficulties 
of close-ups with anamorphic 
lenses. Mills admits that the system 
can be rough on some actors but 
oe os thinks that the key is in simply 
being careful. 

“T don’t think that ana- 
morphic close-ups are particularly 
difficult. Anamorphics aren’t as 
kind to faces as longer focal lenses 
are. And there is one particular shot 
in this film where Bond turns very 
close to camera and it probably 
should have been shot with a differ- 
ent lens for that reason. Obviously, 
if you use a wide-angle lens you 
have to be very careful of distortion. 

‘When you start to work 
with your artists, you start to notice 
their imperfections. After you see 
rushes you realize you can improve 
on what you’ve done. But I really 
didn’t have any problem with 
Maryam d’Abo (Kara). She’s quite 
pretty. And Tim (Dalton) is easy to 
light because he likes to look 
rugged. I never used soft light or 
diffusion on either of them. I didn’t 
have to.” 

Mills likes to use the Pan- 
avision system, if he can. “They are 
always developing new lenses and 
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Above: Love scene os 
with Bond and Kara 
in Vienna (Glen 
behind carriage, 
Mills behind 
camera.) Right: Alec 
Mills 


phasize the pigment in the skin and 
I can see things I try not to see. I try 
to make a lady or a man look good. 
¥ So I like to see the light go through 
me] ‘ ; 
_; soft papers or silk on the key with a 
fs little fill. I also find it’s much easier 
= to control than bounced or reflected 


o light. With the fast stocks these 
days, they pick up every little bit of 


Phot 
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credits three cameramen in particu- 
lar with his education. “If I had 
three names that I could say I owe 
for my trade they would be these: 
Harry Waxman — Harry was the 
most technically proficient camera- 
man we had in England at the time; 
Michael Reed, a real gentleman, 
taught me how to handle people 
and get the best from them; and last 
but not least would be Alan 
Hume — my predecessor on Bond. 
The great thing about Alan was his 
enthusiasm.” 

Under the tutelage of these 
men, Mills developed his own style 
of lighting and he sees it as being 
well-grounded in “the old school.” 
‘For instance, I light from footcan- 
dles because I think it is more accu- 
rate than reading off the stops. | 
don’t like to use a lot of reflected 
light. I have seen bounced light — 
on ladies in particular — andI don’t 
think it’s very good. It tends to em- 
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light that’s going,” explained Mills. 
“There is something in the old 
school of lighting that I like. There 
is a crispness, a molding of faces. It’s 
for me, but it’s not everybody’s 
choice.” 

That style is part of the 
recognizable change in the new 
Bond. Mills noted that Hume’s 
Bonds tended to have a lot of diffu- 
sion and softness about them, but 
he and Glen have gone back to the 
look of the earliest Bonds. ‘““We had 
no fancy dress-ups, no diffusion on 
the artists — we kept it clean. There 
is a certain amount of diffusion in 
an anamorphic lens anyway. It’s not 
as crisp as some of the spherical 
lenses. We felt that there was 
enough diffusion in the anamorphic 
system as it was. My style is a sort of 
Boys Own — a glossy, shiny, maga- 
zine look — straightforward stuff. 
Realism in the sense that it was 
natural. I thought we should keep it 
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that’s the most important thing — 
crisp lenses. I want Bond very crisp, 
very sharp.” Mills also chose East- 
man 5247 and 5294. He used the 
94 for interiors and night shooting 
and 47 for exteriors because the two 
stocks match well. And matching 
on a Bond film is one of the keys to 
SUCCESS. 

Mills said, ““Matching is 
one of the difficult things for us. I 
remember when I was a clapper 
boy, I could sit in back of the cam- 
era truck and look out the window 
and say “The sun’s not out today, we 
can’t work.’ We started in sunshine 
and we’d wait for it to come out 
again. Those days are gone. Now 
we shoot if the sun’s out or in, if it’s 
foggy — it doesn’t matter. But it’s 
much easier to match with the 
stocks we have. 

‘Actually I wouldn’t say 
easier — there are always problems 
that go with this sort of thing. If 
you’ve got a sunset — as we did in 








Morocco when the plane with the 
diamonds lands — and it’s far too 
red, itll be printed down to take 
some of the redness out and still 
retain the look of evening. Now if 
you want to match that the next 
morning then you have to start to 
introduce your own colors (i.e. 
CTO filters). You’re always strug- 
gling — there’s never a moment you 
can sit down and say, ‘Well, it’s 
going to be easy from now on.” 
To make the struggle more 
difficult, there was a minimum of 
three camera crews shooting simul- 
taneously on this picture. It is Mills’ 
job to light for the main unit, but he 
oversees the look of the entire pic- 
ture and is constantly meeting with 
second-unit director/cameraman 
Arthur Wooster and effects super- 
visor Richardson. “The second unit 
on a Bond film is very large and we 
have to match their work as well as 
their matching ours. It depends on 
who starts the sequence off. The 
opening sequence of The Living 
Daylights was basically second- 
unit work shot in Gibraltar. They 
started two weeks before us and we 
had to match all our close work 
with the artists to what Arthur had 
shot — the boot was on the other 
foot there. It’s no problem usually, 
because we sit down and discuss 
what we’re going to do. ‘We'll keep 
this sequence cool’ or ‘shoot it in the 
nice early morning light’ or some- 
thing like that. We might decide that 
our unit will underexpose a stop or 
we might want to get a fully ex- 
posed negative and let the lab print 
it down. So when we do go off in 
different directions, we understand 
each other,” concluded Mills. 
Locations in the Bond films 
are virtually minor characters. The 
Living Daylights sent camera crews 
to six different countries. And what 
does the well-traveled cameraman 
take with him when he globe-trots? 
‘When I know I'll be shooting exte- 
riors I take HMI lights, maybe 
about three or four 6Ks or 4Ks. If 
I’m doing night, I like to go tung- 
sten, which is much easier to con- 
trol.’’ Mills continued, ““We did use 
a crane, but John feels that often a 
crane can be too much. The shot in 
Vienna where we started on the 
orchestra and came around 
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through the sunshine and down toa 
horse and buggy was a very moody 
shot and it needed that long move- 
ment to create the Viennese mood. 
You can’t do it too often because it 
becomes almost a cliché and if you 
hold on the whole crane shot it 
tends to move very slowly. John 
likes a film to really zip. I like a 
crane shot, but it’s got to be right. I 
don’t like to use it as a gimmick. We 
do use a lot of dollies. John likes to 
move the camera quite a chunk. 
Wherever we go we take a basic 100 
feet of track with us anyway.” 
Vienna was one of the first 
stops for the location crews. The 
first unit spent ten very long days 
shooting exteriors and even some 
interiors in such places as the Hotel 
Im Palais Schwarzenberg, a palace 
begun in 1697; the Sofiensale The- 
ater, where both Johann Strausses 
played; and the grounds of the 
Palace of Schonbrunn, a favorite of 
the Hapsburgs. The most interest- 
ing and maybe the most familiar 
location for film buffs was the mag- 
nificent Wiener Prater — Vienna’s 
large amusement park. It was in 
this park, the home of the giant 
ferris wheel called the Riesenrad, 
that Joseph Cotten confronted Or- 
son Welles in a dramatic moment of 


The Third Man. 
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To supplement the se- 
quences shot in the park, a set was 
constructed at Pinewood Studios 
that included a replica of one of the 
ferris wheel cars. Here, with a 
painted backing enhanced by hun- 
dreds of little “pea” lights, Bond 
and the lovely Kara succumb to the 
romance of old Vienna. The scene is 
just one example of the tricky 
matches that are the norm on a film 
of this type. ““We shot in the park at 
magic hour and of course magic 
hour lasts about five minutes, then 
it’s totally night. We couldn’t really 
light the entire park — although 
there was quite a bit of light there 
already — so we just did as many 
shots as we could and did the rest at 
Pinewood. In the studio I tried to 
warm up the backing a little at the 
bottom and keep the sky a bit blue 
to continue that feel of magic hour.” 

There is really only one 
way to ensure a good match. “I take 
notes on the lighting. I am very 
meticulous,” said Mills. “I re- 
ligiously write them down every 
night in the script. I don’t take cam- 
era measurements, however. I’ve got 
a good memory for that. I know 
exactly where we’ve shot the se- 
quence and I know where my key 
light was. The real problem is 
matching light balance.” 
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Waltz scene 


rehearsal in Vienna 
overseen by camera 
hoisted on Egripment 


crane. 
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Mills takes light 


Undoubtedly John Glen 


reading inside lobby was aware of ghosts in the Prater. 


of Vienna hotel. 


Mills recalls, “He did say in the 
beginning when we were discussing 
the look for the film that he wanted 
to keep it a little Third Man which is 
not easy to do because it was black 
and white. When we print down we 
are trying to recreate some of those 
moody feelings in Vienna, like 
when Bond comes into the sweet 
shop and goes upstairs to the bed- 
room armed to protect the KGB 
agent — we wanted it not a little 
spooky but moody.” 

Then of course, there is the 
‘“cameraman’s dream”’ shot. Our 
hero and his lady have been rescued 
from the Russians by Afghan free- 
dom fighters. However, Bond must 
ride out with them the next morn- 
ing in order to complete his mission. 
The sun is coming up; the dust is 
thick in the air. Shafts of light strobe 
between the riders as they cross the 
the top of a dune. The desert sky 
matches the color of the desert sand. 
It’s beautiful. “It was a chocolate 
box shot — the sort of thing you do 
in a commercial. It’s full of grad 
filters and knocking the shutter 
down to something like 45 degrees 
instead of 180 degrees. It meant 
stopping down as far as I could 
possibly go without getting a hot 
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spot on the anamorphic lenses. | 
was very pleased and it looked very 
good. But it’s a dream for a cam- 
eraman —no cameraman could 
blow it really, if you’ve just a little 
time to prepare.” No romantic in 
the audience will likely forget it. 

The important ingredient 
for Mills, and for the others in their 
fashion, is the rapport on the set. 
They like to go to work each morn- 
ing. “I don’t think people who go to 
the cinema realize how vital chem- 
istry is on the floor. It’s so important 
that there be chemistry between the 
director and the director of photog- 
raphy. John allows me to contribute 
rather than just be an illuminator. I 
can tell him my ideas and he’ll say, 
‘It’s bloody awful,’ or ‘Alec, I like it.’ 
I'd hate to be on a film where I had 
to sit there like a lemon.” 


Production design 


Thirteen Bond films ought 
to be the perfect career for an art 
director. Beginning as a draftsman 
on Goldfinger and moving through 
the ranks to production designer — 
first on For Your Eyes Only — 
sounds like a full life, but Peter 
Lamont’s other credits are equally 
impressive. He has three Academy 


Award nominations. One he shares 
with Ken Adams for The Spy Who 
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Loved Me; another is for his work 
on Fiddler on the Roof. His fine 
touch was also evident on Sleuth, 
The Seven-per-Cent Solution and 
most recently Aliens, for which he 
also received a nomination. 

Sitting comfortably in the 
formal English garden that is part 
of Pinewood, Lamont explained his 
long association with 007. “I must 
admit when I first got involved I 
thought, ‘Oh, James Bond!’ I used 
to follow the stories in the Daily 
Express. A friend of mine phoned 
me up who was the art director 
under Ken Adam on Goldfinger, 
and said ‘If you'd like to join us as a 
draftsman, please do.’ At that time, 
From Russia With Love had just 
come out. I went and saw it and my 
mind was blown! This was some- 
thing to be believed — how good 
everything was and how good the 
props and sets were. 

“When I joined on Gold- 
finger with Ken Adam I didn’t know 
him at all. He just gave me a whole 
ream of papers and photographs 
and said “This is Fort Knox and | 
think you better draw it up.’ He 
would come in once in a while and 
make a few remarks and after about 
four weeks I had a sheaf of draw- 
ings of Fort Knox. At that time in 
the studio they had an estimator. 
They sent over all the drawings and 
the set was going to come to about 
£56,000. At that time it was totally 
unheard of Unheard of! I 
thought, ‘My god, now I’ve really 
done it.’ Nobody turned a hair! 
Guy Hamilton, who was the direc- 
tor at the time, said he thought he 
could economize a bit and they got 
it down to about £40,000 and said 
‘Okay, let’s do it.’ Not a bad begin- 
ning for the new kid on the block. 

From Fort Knox to con- 
structing Vulcan Bombers from 
scraps to building underwater tem- 
ples — production design on a Bond 
film is never dull. Lamont’s most 
recent bit of prestidigitation in- 
volved turning Ouarzazate airfield 
in Morocco into an Afghan airfield. 
‘The big problem was we weren’t 
sure we were going to have the 
cooperation of the Moroccan gov- 
ernment. Eventually, we had to 
have the King’s signature. He did 


consent and helped tremendously. 
But it was nerve-wracking at 
times.” 

Staging a battle sequence 
involving Russian aircraft, Free- 
dom Fighters on horseback, Rus- 
sian jeeps and other military equip- 
ment can be a nightmare. First of 
all, Russian aircraft are hard to 
get — most of the time. “‘A lot of the 
equipment you just can’t get, but I 
must say on For Your Eyes Only we 
did actually charter a Russian heli- 
copter from Poland. It was a rather 
costly business and we haven’t done 
it since. In the context of this film, 
we really wanted a big Russian 
prop-jet transport but they aren’t 
readily available from sources that 
we know. But the Royal Moroccan 
Air Force did make a Hercules 
available to us and we applied de- 
cals to make it look Russian. It 
didn’t look bad,” recalled Lamont. 
Ground transport was not as big a 
problem. “In Morocco the vehicles 
are French so they don’t look par- 
ticularly British or American. Rus- 
sian vehicles are available in some 
instances and, of course, the Royal 
Moroccan government was helping 
us.” 

Since most location shoots 
involve only exteriors the “‘reccies” 
are often flights of fancy. Lamont 
and others saw the first choice of 
location for the wintertime car and 
cello chase in the early spring when 
there was little snow. Between their 
trip and the actual filming the se- 
quence changed and new locations 
were required. A new location was 
chosen after a wild ride surpassing 
even Mr. Toad’s, but still it was early 
in the season and no one was sure 
that there would be the requisite ice 
on the lake. Mother Nature just 
doesn’t understand scheduling 
problems. 
Lamont continued, “The 
biggest problem was an early script 
and a late start abroad. We had to 
make contingency plans. Supposing 
that the Moroccan government 
doesn’t come through, what are we 
going to do? And if the units start to 
catch up, we have to make sure we 
are always abreast of what they are 
doing so we don’t hold them up. It’s 
a constant battle and we sometimes 
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have to rearrange the schedule. We 
have to rearrange it within artists’ 
contracts, what I can do and what 
has to be achieved.” 

The locations require a lot 
of time, energy and careful plan- 
ning, but Lamont is also in charge 
of the interior sets that are con- 
structed at Pinewood. For this Bond 
there were 36 sets. ““We never spend 
very long on any set — maybe two 
or three days. It’s very expensive. 
The big problem is building, shoot- 
ing, striking and rebuilding. It’s 
time-consuming. We did some 
clever revamps and I don’t think 
anyone will see them. 

“TI suppose our biggest 
chore was to build a complete Her- 
cules interior with an executive cab- 
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in that had removable bulkheads. 
We built the cockpit, the whole car- 
go bay, and exterior around the car- 
go bay. The cargo door worked. We 
also built the exterior of the flight 
deck. We built the whole thing on C 
stage on an all-way rocker. It look- 
ed quite good and it later cut in with 
the work the California aerial unit 
did. To the credit of the editors and 
the director, I defy anybody to say 
actually how we did it — what kind 
of process we used. I will say this, it 
was done real-for-real in the studio 
and in the air.” 

It is Lamont who takes 
charge of the designs of such famil- 
iar Bond features as Q’s lab, the 
look of Q’s gadgets, and the always 
unbelievably expensive lair of the 
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Above: Car is 
hydraulically lowered 
into Pinewood tank. 
Below: Camera car 
rigged for close-up 
of Bond in Gibraltar 
action sequence. 
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Richardson and son, 
Marcus, with radio- 
controlled 
“Ladyhawke” 
represent second 
and third generation 
of special effects 
family. 
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villain. This is the fourth time La- 
mont has designed a lab for Q. This 
one is supposedly at the home office 
rather than on foreign assignment 
and Lamont went for a high-tech 
look. “Philips Electronics has sup- 
plied us with thousands of pounds 
worth of extremely high-tech com- 
puters for their business systems. 
The type of thing they use in inter- 
national banking. In the early days 
we were lucky to get one or two 
computers, now we have two or 
three dozen of the most sophisti- 
cated computers ever made. Every- 
thing is set up and operating....” 

“The most amazing piece 
of high-tech equipment we have is a 
huge video wall. It is made up of 12 
individual screens and we have the 
choice of one huge moving picture 
or a combination of pictures. This is 
the first time it has ever been seen on 
film.” 

For The Living Daylights, 
the exterior of Whitaker’s (Joe Don 
Baker) villa is represented by the 
Forbes Museum in Tangier. The 
museum contains the world’s 
largest private collection of minia- 
ture soldiers and military memo- 
rabilia covering centuries of land 
warfare. A fitting home for a vil- 
lainous arms dealer. The interior 
was constructed at Pinewood and, 
as they inevitably are, destroyed by 
007 when the villain gets his come- 
uppance. The interior was based on 
the interior of the museum. In fact, 
only after the location crew saw the 
museum did our villain become a 
fanatic on military strategy. The 
Pinewood set included nine life- 
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sized wax effigies of famous mili- 
tary leaders — all with Whitaker’s 
face. 

The change in mood from 
past Bond films is also reflected in 
the art direction. There are no sets 
in The Living Daylights on the scale 
of the space station in Moonraker, 
or the interior of the blimp in A 
View To A Killor Octopussy’s float- 
ing palace. Instead, there has been a 
return to realism. Even the kinds of 
villains are more realistic — a mili- 
tant Russian general, a KGB double 
agent, and an American arms deal- 
er — allin keeping with the effort to 
go back to the books. 

For Lamont, as for Glen, 
there is a certain thrill at being able 
to “do what you can imagine.” He 
would do another Bond film with- 
out hesitation, but, he warns, ‘‘Peo- 
ple must never forget — all these 
Bond pictures are a huge team 
effort. We are only as good as one 
another. It’s all a big tea. We rather 


like to leave people thinking ‘How 
the hell did they do it!” 


Special Effects 


John Richardson’s special 
effects is one of the ways they do it. 
Richardson, like most of the Bond 
family, comes with a history. His 
father Cliff Richardson practically 
invented special effects in England 
in the early ‘20s at Ealing Studios. 
John’s first film was Exodus. He left 
school for a while at about 15 to 
help his father in Israel. His credit 
appears on such familiar films as A 
Bridge Too Far, Superman, ffolkes, 
and Raise The Titanic, and. he re- 
cently shared an Academy award 
for his work on Aliens. Richard- 
son’s association with Bond began 
with Moonraker and he hasn’t 
missed one since. 

If the locations in a Bond 
film are like a minor character, then 
the special effects are eligible for 
best supporting role. Audience ex- 
pectations are always high — what 
can they possibly do that they 
haven’t done before? Consider this 
list from The Living Daylights: In 
the major effects category, there is 
almost a mid-air collision between 
a Hercules and a passenger plane, a 
jeep ejected from the belly of the 
Hercules with our heroes in it, glass 
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doors chopping an agent in half, a 
mid-air battle between Bond and 
the evil Necros hanging on a net 
suspended underneath the Hercules 
— and that’s just the beginning. The 
Aston-Martin returns in one of its 
largest roles ever: it cuts the chassis 
off a chase car with its built-in laser, 
grows skis so it can maneuver on a 
lake of ice, fires two rockets and 
blows up a road block, and takes on 
a little extra speed with a special jet 
engine. 

But Richardson’s purview 
doesn’t end there. There are myriad 
little things: for instance, the ghetto 
blaster that will literally knock your 
head off, the sofa that swallows 
people, the toxic and explosive key 
ring — all of it comes under the title 
of special effects. 

Richardson is a man that 
John Glen describes as a “‘bit dour, 
but he comes up with some lovely 
ideas.” It’s not just the ideas but the 
execution of those ideas that make 
Richardson’s place in the world of 
special effects. In the rough cut re- 
cently viewed at Pinewood, there 
were maybe four or five shots mark- 
ed for opticals. Everything else was 
done, as the British say, real-for- 
real. 

Probably Richardson’s best 
in-camera stunt involved a bridge 
over a ravine in Morocco. The Free- 
dom Fighters are being chased 
across it by Russians in various ve- 
hicles. The audience sees a bridge 
over a hundred-foot ravine. There 
are explosions going off on the 
bridge while horses and vehicles 
crowd over it. Eventually Bond 
blows it up. 

In reality the ravine was 
about 25 feet deep. “We laid a fore- 
ground miniature of the ravine and 
we used the bridge so that you 
could see vehicles driving along it,” 
explained Richardson. ‘‘We used 
from the hand rail down to the road 
level of the existing bridge. Every- 
thing beneath that was miniature. It 
was 23 feet from the camera lens to 
the miniature. It was something like 
a thousand feet from the camera 
lens to the real bridge, so that the 
two married in. We could actually 
do a nodal pan on it. 

‘All of the blowing up was 
actually on another bridge which 
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we constructed at Pinewood. It was 
about quarter scale. We just had 
one part of the back wall of the 
ravine and about two-thirds or 
three-quarters of the span of the 
bridge because it was all shot from 
the bottom looking up. We were 
trying to keep the widest angle pos- 
sible to get the height and scale,” 
Richardson said. 

Maybe the best trick of all 
was the fact that the first footage 
was shot in the Sahara desert in 
November. It was still very bright 
and sunny and warm. The explo- 
sion was shot in the backlot at 
Pinewood in January with the crew 


literally scraping ice off it before 


shooting. 

This Bond has more minia- 
tures in it than other recent Bonds 
and they appear in unusual places. 
The first miniature is of a Landrover 
exploding on Gibraltar, but the 
most exciting miniature is the near 
miss between the two airplanes. 

Richardson revealed that 
the entire sequence was miniature, 
from the moment the aircraft starts 
to land until it hits the armored car. 


“We used two scales of radio-con- 
trolled planes because of the dif- 
ference in size between the Hercules 
and the landing aircraft. If we built 
everything to the scale of the land- 
ing aircraft, then the Hercules 
would have been unmanageable. It 
would have been a model with a 25- 
foot wingspan. If we built every- 
thing to the scale of the Hercules, 
then the Russian aircraft would 
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have been too small to rig the explo- 
sion. So we had a twelfth-scale Rus- 
sian aircraft landing and we had a 


twelfth-scale Hercules roaring 
down the runway towards it and 
taking off over the top of it. We had 
a twelfth-scale armored car in con- 
junction with it, because we did see 
all three together. Then as soon as 
the Hercules was off the ground and 
out of our shot, we substituted for a 
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Above: Foreground 
miniature of the 
bridge (Morocco) 
with real tanks 
crossing it. Below: 
Quarter scale model 
of the bridge at 
Pinewood in a fiery 
explosion. 
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A Mills favorite: 
“chocolate box” 
shot. 


od 





sixth-scale aircraft which gave us 
better angles. We could get the cam- 
era lower and see the plane come 
along and hit the armored car and 
the wing take the top off the ar- 
mored car.” 

The jeep that drops at the 
last possible moment from the belly 
of the Hercules was a miniature, 
too. The jeep itself was only nine 
inches long. Those shots cut in with 
shots of Dalton and D’Abo actually 
driving a specially rigged jeep up 
over a small ramp and of a landing 
dressed up with dust explosions to 
make it look as though it hit much 
harder. 

Car stunts in the Bond se- 
ries are legendary. At least one car 
in each film usually winds up in 
several pieces. There are also many 
exotic chase sequences. Richardson 
has worked with French stunt driv- 
er Remy Julienne for years, not only 
in driving the cars but in designing 
them as well. It was Julienne behind 
the wheel of the Aston-Martin as it 
did figure-eights across the frozen 
Austrian lake. Richardson said, “‘It 
was dangerous standing on the ice, 
let alone driving on it. It was crack- 
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ing and groaning and moving all 
the time, which is sort of discon- 
certing to say the least.” 

Everything filmed on the 
lake was full scale, including the 
Aston-Martin driving around with 
the shell of a boathouse over it. 
Only one scene was done at 
Pinewood. The tires on the Aston- 
Martin are blown out and James, 
ingeniously, uses the wheel rims to 
cut a large hole in the ice. The 
villains are, of course, right in the 
middle of Bond’s doughnut. 

The scene of the chase car 
sinking was done at the Pinewood 
tank. Explained Richardson, ‘“We 
built a hydraulic rig in the tank, 
filled it with water with an iced 
surface and then slowly lowered the 
vehicle into the water.” Sounds sim- 
ple enough. 

The Aston-Martin takes its 
usual beating in this film. There- 
fore, Richardson had three real cars 
and a number of dummies made. 
Whenever it flies through the air, 
jumps over a dam, slides down a 
snow bank and blows up, it’s the 
dummy. In most of those instances, 
the car has been fired from a large 
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cannon and is unmanned. 

Occasionally some _ of 
Bond’s stunts wind up on the cut- 
ting room floor. Richardson could 
think of two instances on The 
Living Daylights. “We actually did 
the gag where we chopped the guy 
in half at the amusement park and 
you saw the two halves fall away. 
But, as expected, it was a little too 
horrific for a Bond film...it ended up 
on the floor. There was another gag 
in Tangier in the rooftop chase se- 
quence. Bond got on a carpet — we 
called it the magic carpet gag — and 
jumped on some power lines and 
slid across the rooftops of Tangier. 
Unfortunately something had to go 
and that went. It’s a pity; it was an 
amusing gag.” 

Despite the hundreds of de- 
tails, scheduling problems, and 
‘fiddly little things,” Richardson — 
like Mills, Lamont and Glen — in- 
sists that he is ready for number 
sixteen. Concluded Richardson, 
“It’s all good fun, I suppose. I’d do 
another tomorrow — but I would 
like a couple weeks holiday first.” 
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John Glen Has Long Bond History 


Nora Lee 


James Bond 1s back and so is direc- 
tor John Glen. The Living 
Daylights is Glen’s fourth con- 
secutive Bond film, an unprece- 
dented record in a series of 
record-breaking films. 

There have been 15 films 
based on the adventures of Ian 
Fleming’s suave hero. The first 
one, Dr. No, was made in 1962 
and it was a runaway box office 
hit. Each film since then has done 
better financially than its predeces- 
sor. And, if studio publicity can be 
believed, over half the world’s 
population has seen James Bond in 
some form. In the words of pro- 
ducer Albert “Cubby” Broccoli, 
“It’s the most successful film series 
in the world. The only thing it can 
be compared to would be some- 


thing like the MGM series of Tar- 
zan films.” 

Directing a Bond film 
might give some of us ulcers, but 
not Glen. 

Consider the synopsis of 
the newest Bond film: Returning 
from a Department of Defense ex- 
ercise on the Rock of Gibraltar, 
Bond is sent to coordinate the de- 
fection of a KGB agent. The agent 
gets out despite an attempt to kill 
him by a beautiful Czech cellist 
named Kara. During debriefing, 
the agent tells M of an assassina- 
tion operation supposedly headed 
by the formerly levelheaded Gen- 
eral Pushkin. Bond is suspicious. 

M, however, is convinced 
and issues an assassination order 
for Pushkin, to be delivered by 
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Bond. Meanwhile the KGB defec- 
tor is abducted. Bond’s doubts 
grow and he determines to find 
out more about the mysterious 
cellist. He discovers that she is an 
innocent victim of a wild KGB 
plot and rescues her and her cello 
in a hair-raising chase in Austria. 

Enter villain number 
two - Whitaker, an American 
arms dealer. Bond teams up with 
Pushkin to stop Whitaker and the 
renegade KGB agent, but the plot 
brings Bond and Kara to 
Afghanistan. The two of them are 
prisoners of the Russians there 
and they escape only with the help 
of Afghan freedom fighters. 

By now the villains’ real 
intentions are clear and first on 
horseback, then in the skies over 
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Above: Glen checks 
crane move on one 
of the few location 
interiors—an historic 
theater in Vienna. 
Below: Glen and 
Dalton confer in the 
streets of Vienna for 
The Living Daylights. 


Afghanistan, the climactic battle 
rages. Once again the world is safe, 
thanks to 007. Of course, 007 


never would have made it without 
Glen. 


In 1981, Glen was given 
the opportunity to direct his first 
feature film —- For Your Eyes Only. 
He claims he was undaunted by 
the task, insisting that making a 
small film is not necessarily easier 
than making a big one. “It is prob- 
ably more difficult to do a small 
film — a film where you haven’t got 
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any money, you haven’t got any 
facilities, you haven’t got the best 
that’s available. The responsibility 
is very big on a Bond film, but as a 
first director somehow it’s nicer. 
Everyone thinks it’s nicer to have a 
little film where there’s not much 
money involved so that if you do 
make a disaster they won’t cry too 
much. But they cry if you lose 
their money — whether it’s a penny 
or a pound - they cry.” Glen is 
speaking hypothetically. No tears 
have been shed over his work. 
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Glen did not walk onto 
the set of For Your Eyes Only as a 
neophyte. He began his career 
around 1947 in the cutting room 
at Shepperton Studios on such 
films as The Third Man. Legend 
has it that he dubbed Joseph Cot- 
ten’s footsteps. In any event he 
brought his career full circle when 
he chose the Prater in Vienna for a 
sequence in The Living Daylights. 
This amusement park is one of the 
world’s oldest and is home to the 
famous ferris wheel that featured 
prominently in The Third Man. 

From sound dubbing 
Glen worked his way up to film 
editor and second unit director on 
a number of productions includ- 
ing a British television series called 
Danger Man, better known in the 
United States as Secret Agent. In 
1969 director Peter Hunt invited 
Glen to become editor and second 
unit director for the sixth film in 
the Bond series - On Her Maj- 
esty’s Secret Service. Glen con- 
tinued in that capacity on two 
other Bond films, The Spy Who 
Loved Me and Moonraker. He is 
directly responsible for such heart- 
stopping moments as the opening 
sequence for The Spy Who Loved 
Me - aski chase that ends in a par- 
achute ski jump. On Moonraker, 
Glen directed the free fall scenes 
inside the space station. His di- 
recting duties were performed si- 
multaneously with his editorial 
duties on these films. 


Glen’s background is 
only part of the secret of his suc- 
cess. The people who make Bond 
films are a family. The idea that 
film is a collaborative effort is not 
just hype for this crew. Some 
members of the team have risen 
through the ranks on Bond films. 
Writer Richard Maibaum and art 
director Peter Lamont have been 
on 13 of the previous films. Direc- 
tor of photography Alec Mills has 
been a camera operator on five 
previous outings. This is special ef- 
fects supervisor John Richardson’s 
fourth 007 film. At any one time 
there, are ati least three:camtera 
crews filming simultaneously on 
perhaps three continents trying to 
bring Glen’s vision to the 
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screen — an impossible task with- 
out the experience of this very un- 
usual “family.” 

How does one begin a 
Bond film? ‘“‘The first thing is, we 
accept the fact that we can —- more 
or less - film anything we can 
imagine,” said Glen. “With that 
premise, we then start to break the 
actual dream down to be commit- 
ted to storyboards. Then we ana- 
lyze each segment to see how best 
to film it. I usually do a shot list 
and with that list | employ an art- 
ist. We get together and I write 
these very crude drawings some- 
times and he develops them. Then 
over a period of months he devel- 
Ops not just one storyboard but 
several because we are working on 
sequences simultaneously. I like to 
do a very tight storyboard. From 
the shot list and the storyboard we 
are able to convey the idea of the 
scene to everyone who is involved 
in building the scene.” Even James 
Bond must put his pants on one 
leg at a time. 

The building analogy 
seemed very appropriate to Glen. 
For him building a bridge and 
making a film are similar. Each be- 
gins with a set of plans and the 
delegation of specific duttes. The 
main difference, he insisted, is “I 
have to get people really raring to 
do it. Pre-production is an exciting 
stage. When the storyboards are 
good you can see people react to 
them.” While storyboards are an 
invaluable tool for Glen and his 
crews, he does not board the di- 
alogue scenes, only the action and 
effects scenes. “I’m going to do the 
rest of the film myself so I don’t 
have to convince people of 
anything.” 

The action sequences and 
location shoots are usually the first 
things completed on a Bond film. 
They are working while sets are 
being constructed at Pinewood 
Studios. For the most part, loca- 
tions are used for exteriors only. 
Glen, art director Lamont, and as- 
sociate producer Tom Pevsner do 
the initial location scouting (“rec- 
cies” to the British). Exotic loca- 
tions are as much a trademark of 
the Bond series as the opening title 
sequence and the pre-credit teaser. 
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You can’t send Britain’s top agent 
across the Thames or down to 
Brighton. In The Living Daylights 
filming took place in Gibraltar, 
Vienna, Morocco, Italy, England 
and the United States. 

Once Glen has chosen 
the locations and boarded the ac- 
tion and effects sequences, his di- 
rect involvement eases. ““My input 
on the action sequences is mainly 
in designing the action and in 
choosing the men that actually do 
the derring-dos for me. I work up 
the storyboard and then find a 
chap who has talent and imagina- 
tion and can actually do it.” 

There are times when 
Glen wishes he was that chap. “I 
miss doing the action sequences a 
lot. I think what | miss most about 
it is working with a very small 
team. Alec and I have worked to- 
gether on a lot of these and when 
you’re working with 20 people, 
life is very simple. When you’re 
dealing with 150 people life gets 
very complicated. And it has noth- 
ing to do with making a film. It’s 
just that lots of people create lots 
of problems. Sometimes they are 
wonderful problems - sometimes 
they are not.” 

He has learned to avoid 
some problems. An editor and a 
director have different concerns. 
Once considered an editor /direc- 
tor, Glen likes to think he has be- 
come simply a director. Although, 
he admits, “To a degree | think 
like an editor when I am directing. 
But I am learning not to. You 
mustn’t think in terms of shots all 
the time. You have to think in 
terms of the scene. The actual 
shooting of the scene is a tech- 
nicality in a sense, but the spirit of 
the scene is something else. You 
have to let it play.” 

Although spiritually 
never far away from the second 
unit crews, at some point Glen’s 
attention must turn to the first 
unit and the direction of his art- 
ists. He has an almost spontaneous 
approach to directing the scenes. 
He enjoys walking around the sets 
when they are complete and just 
looking at them. “Then with Alec 
we go around and choose the best 
angles. We call the actors in and 
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have rehearsal and I let the actors 
fill the set and feel how they want 
to move within the set. If you 
make your mind up too early 
about where the actors are going 
to be in the set then you harness 
them in such a way that they aren’t 
free to express themselves. It is far 
better to stand back and just say 
‘action’ and see what they do.” 

“They” in this case, in- 
cludes a new Bond. Timothy 
Dalton has replaced Roger Moore 
as the cool, clever, charming 007. 
Dalton is a classically trained actor 
whose film credits include The 
Lion in Winter, Cromwell, 
Wuthering Heights, Mary, Queen 
of Scots and the upcoming Brenda 
Starr. According to Glen he is 
“quite his own man.” With a new 
Bond came a chance for a new 
kind of Bond film. Broccoli and 
Glen both admit that they have 
tried to go back to the original in- 
tent of Fleming. 

Glen explained matter- 
of-factly, “We changed the style. 
We didn’t want Tim to be like any 
other Bond. We wanted him to be 
completely different. We wanted 
him to be his own man, if you like. 
We didn’t want a carbon copy of 
Roger Moore or Sean Connery. 
He’s such a good actor. What he’s 
brought to the role is the feeling 
that somehow his relationships are 
real. That’s something I’ve tried to 
nurture-and it’s come! off: It’s 
where | think he is quite different 
from his predecessors. 

“We wrote the script be- 
fore we cast Tim, but we adapted 
the script quite a lot. It was four 
weeks or so into the film before 
we knew we had him. It was very 
awkward because he was already 
doing a film in America. He ar- 
rived off the plane from his last 
shot and went straight on to our 
set. In fact I shot round him for a 
day-and-a-half. When he arrived 
his hair wasn’t the right length to 
do anything with and he had lost a 
lot of weight because he had been 
working so hard. He needed a bit 
of building up. 

“Naturally, too, he was a 
bit suspicious of us Bond people. 
He’d heard all these stories about 
us. He wasn’t going to be rail- 
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roaded with any sort of a cliche 
Bond. This sort of spirit was great. 
Without his realizing it, it was ex- 
actly what we wanted. We had a 
real live wire in our midst and he 
was nobody’s fool. 

“It was a challenge and 
hard work initially to get him to 
believe in us. It must be awful for 
someone to come in and see that 
vast experienced crew —all of 
them having done seven or eight 
or nine, well, some chaps have 
been on all 15 pictures — they are 
all very experienced. But everyone 
was aware that he needed encour- 
agement and they gave it....” 

Glen likes to surround 
himself with people he likes and 
can work with. Alec Mills is con- 
vinced that is one of the main rea- 
sons he was asked to light The 
Living Daylights. The two have 
worked together for many years. 
But Glen thinks that Mills brings a 
little something extra to his job as 
director of photography. ‘“‘Imag- 
ination. That’s it in a word. The 
skills go without saying. On our 
films, I think it’s fair to say there 
are probably 30 or 40 cameramen 
who would do a very good job. 
But what we need is something 
more. It’s an enthusiasm coupled 
with a very lively imagination and 
being prepared to throw the rule 
book out the window. 

“T think everyone on my 
film has to contribute. I don’t 
want any dead weights. I want 
everyone lively and imaginative. 
We have fun on the set. Making a 
Bond film is a fun thing to do. 
Why make it anything else?” asks 
Glen. 

‘“T think Bond films are 
something that you dream about. 
There aren’t too many projects 
like Bond films about. We are able 
to do what you imagine. We have 
the wherewithal to go out and do 
it. | wouldn’t say that money isn’t 
a consideration. We care very 
much about getting value on the 
screen — which may be one reason 
why Bond films are always success- 
ful. We represent value for money. 

“And we make the films 
for the audience - believe it or 
not.” A 


Bond and villain 
(B.J. Worth and 
Lombard) fight it out. 
Photo taken by 
Sanders from out on 
net. Middle: Met 
falls out from plane 
as opium bags fall 
away. Below: Hero 
cuts boot off so 
villain falls to his 
death to end the 
movie. 
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performed in several previous Bond 
films, including Moonraker when 
they fought to the death on the 
outside of a diving, barrel-rolling 
Beechcraft D-18. 

The director of photog- 
raphy was Phil Pastuhoy, who shot 


some of the aerial sequences in Oc 
LOPUssv. Meonraker. and The Right 


~ stuff. Fast becoming one of the most 


highly regarded aviation cin- 
ematographers in the business, he 
was engaged early to organize pre- 
production work. 

Our largest and most ex- 
pensive prop was the aircraft itself. 
We had to match the Hercules 
C-130 used by the main unit in 
Morocco and supplied to them by 
the Moroccan military. The C-130 
is extremely costly and relatively 
unavailable, except for military pur- 
poses. We chose a similar rear- 
ramped cargo plane, the C-123, 
that would match the main unit’s 
C-130 when shot from certain an- 
gles and painted the same desert 
camouflage pattern. This decision 
forced us to be very careful in our 
framing to avoid the inherent con- 
tinuity problem. 

All of our filming was to 
take place in the air but we had to 
satisfy four criteria in choosing our 
location. The subject plane had to 
appear to be flying over the moun- 
tains that matched the ones photog- 
raphed earlier by the main unit in 
Morocco, the sun had to be on the 
plane’s left side and arc somewhat 
parallel to the mountains, our flight 
corridor had to be in an FAA ap- 
proved area, and there had to be 
access roads so we could reach the 
stuntmen if they fell or were kicked 
off the net. Naturally, these roads 
had to be out of our camera’s view. 

Our action was to be 
filmed right to left. The indicated 
angles on the storyboard were 3/4 
looking forward and down, 3/4 
looking forward and up, shooting 
backwards and down from inside 
the aircraft, and POV shots on the 
cargo net itself. Accordingly, our 
filming was broken down into four 
general camera positions: air-to-air 
from two chase planes, positions 
inside the C-123, camera mounts 
that were to be attached to the left 
wing and underneath the tail of the 
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The James Bond series epitomizes 
excitement in cinema. Even in this 
age of high-tech achievements in 
cinematography and special effects 
there is little substitute for the ‘“‘real 
thing.” Some shots can’t be faked 
and the producers of Bond series, 
Albert “Cubby” Broccoli and 
Michael Wilson endeavor with each 
succeeding film to deliver a new 
high in cinema excitement. 

“High” was the key word 
when I was assigned the job of su- 
pervising one of the aerial unit op- 
erations for the new Bond film, The 
Living Daylights. We were asked to 
shoot a scene in which James Bond 
and his villainous adversary, Nec- 
ros, fall out of the rear ramp of a 


C-130 Hercules cargo plane, cling- 
ing onto a net filled with opium 
bales. At 6500 feet over the moun- 
tains, Bond and Necros fight to the 
death on the net as it trails behind 
the C-130. 

My job was to effectively 
translate John Glen’s vision of the 
scene, though he was some 10,000 
miles away directing the main unit 
in Morocco. I had been given story- 
boards and had several meetings 
with John and the stunt coordina- 
tor, B.J. Worth, in London. The 
boards were like a wish list. The 
idea of hanging a 1500 lb. net with 
two men on it behind a plane flying 
at 100 knots and 6500 ft., was just 
that, only an idea. It had never been 
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Sanders photographs 
over the shoulder of 
stuntman Jake 
Lombard to get view 
out on net. Sanders 
is a participant, 
Shooting with a still 
camera from his 
helmet as well as 
using a motion 
picture camera. 





Aerial 
Derring-do 
for 


Living 
Daylights 


by Sparky Greene 


done and the FAA’ position was 
that it was aeronautically unsound. 
It turned out to be a learn-by-doing 
experience. What lay ahead of us 
was months of planning and experi- 
mentation before we actually shot 
the scene. 

The first question was how 
to shoot this scene safely. Safety is 
always the primary concern, and at 
6500 feet above ground it was es- 


sential that everything revolved 


around this consideration. There 
were too many ways that the stunt- 
men and crew could be seriously 
injured or killed. 

B.J. Worth was to be Bond, 
and his partner, Jake Lombard, was 
to double as Necros. They had both 
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C-123, and a POV camera out on 
the net. 

The air-to-air angles were 
shot from a Cessna 210, which is a 
high winged small aircraft that al- 
lowed us the 3/4 looking forward 
and down angle. For the 3/4 look- 
ing forward and up angle, we se- 
cured a vintage C-46 which had 
room for two camera positions. 

We had triangulating re- 
mote camera mounts made for the 
C-123. These were mounted on the 
underside of the left wing to shoot 
backwards towards the tail, and 
two on the tail to shoot both up and 
down towards the action. 

Inside the plane, two posi- 
tions were created by our grip, 
George Hill. One was on a platform 
that was built at head height over 
the edge of the rear ramp, the other 
was in the rear part of the fuselage 
beyond the rear ramp. These posi- 
tions were definitely not for acro- 
phobics. At times, when the C-123 
banked steeply, Pastuhov would 
find his feet dangling into 6500 feet 
of empty air. The G force and his 
safety harness kept him with us. 
The flight crew each had the option 
of parachutes or safety lines. I pre- 


_ferred a parachute because I wanted 


to have maximum mobility in the 
aircraft, especially when operating 
hand-held at the edge of the ramp, 
or climbing up onto the platform. 
Filming the action in a con- 
ventional manner was not enough 
for this scene, so we decided to 
shoot some POV and over the shoul- 
der angles from the stuntmen’s 
position on the net. For this we used 
Continental’s Helmet Camera. 
This camera was designed 
by Freddy Waugh and, as the name 
implies, it is mounted on a helmet 
which is worn by the cameraman. 
The camera itself is custom made 
and is a “one of a kind.” It features 
single pin registration, 100 ft. loads, 
a variable speed (which we used for 
the villain’s plunge to his death), a 
variable shutter, and a military 
tank-type sight for composition. 
In the past only Randy De- 
luca, a very accomplished aerial 
cameraman, had used the helmet 
camera with heavy Panavision 
lenses. Sadly, Deluca died a few 
months prior to our start and it 
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became necessary to train someone 
new. We chose Tom Sanders, an 
experienced freefall cameraman. 

The weight of the helmet 
camera with the Panavision 30 or 
40mm lens, a video reference, and 
the helmet itself is about 22 pounds. 
Though not heavy to hold, it be- 
comes potentially lethal if you’re 
making a parachute landing. A 
cameraman can suffer severe neck 
strain, or even worse, a broken 
neck. Fortunately Tom has a very 
strong neck, as well as a very strong 
sense of composition, and the requi- 
site skydiving experience. He asked 
for “a nice soft sand-dune to land 
in,” when he jumped off the net 
during the filming of the villain’s 
death fall. 

We conducted several days 
of testing in November. Our first 
objective was to get the net and bag 
to “fly” behind the C-123 without 
the extra weight seriously affecting 
the flight characteristics of the 
plane. Our special effects men, 
Woody Romine and Dan Grannett 
had designed a net that was con- 
nected to three electric winches and 
6 separate lines which were con- 
trolled by a winch operator inside 
the plane. Jake Lombard’s helicop- 
ter sling experience proved to be an 
invaluable aid in fine tuning the 
rigging, An emergency cutaway de- 
vice was manufactured so that, in 
the event the net jeopardized the 
aircraft, we could cut it loose. 

Once we were able to sta- | 
bilize the net, the stuntmen and 
Tom, our helmet cameraman, 
crawled out on it. It was essential 
that they became familiar with their 
“stage” which alternated between 
sailing serenely and bucking wildly. 
The net’s actions were never com- 
pletely predictable as its shape and 
load shifted daily. 

In early December, at the 
beginning of the rainy season, and 
during the shortest days of the year, 
we were finally ready. The special 
wardrobe, which included hidden 
parachutes for Worth and Lom- 
bard, had also been tested by this 
time. Three weeks of dangerous, 
frustrating, and very exciting film- 
ing was ahead of us. 

Everything was shot with 
Panavision equipment and our film 
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stock was Kodak 5247. We re- 
hearsed and conducted extensive 
pre-flight briefings on the ground 
because communication in the 
C-123 was virtually impossible, due 
to the high level of notse. Commu- 
nication between myself, the pilots 
of each plane, the stuntmen, the 
director of photography, the other 
cameramen, and the winch opera- 
tor was nightmarish once we were 
airborne and was often reduced to 
hand signals. The scene was broken 
down into the smallest possible 
blocks of action because the stunt- 
men could only stay outside the 
plane a few minutes at a time. The 
speed of the aircraft and the altitude 
caused a wind chill factor of minus 
100 degrees Fahrenheit out on the 
net. Neither B.J. nor Jake were able 
to wear gloves for the scene and 
frostbite was a serious possibility. 


The angle of the winter sun. 


on the mountains and the restric- 
tions of our flight path put our 
stuntmen in the shadow of the 
plane’s tail. The background 
exposure was a solid F16 and the 
stuntmen were F5.6. This necessi- 
tated our mounting two 4K HMI 
lights above the rear ramp on either 
side of my camera position, for fill 
light. We used portable Honda gen- 
erators that had been modified with 
a 60 cycle crystal control. 

Though we had adjusted 
the HMI’s generators for service at 
an altitude of 7000 ft., we still had a 
continuous problem with the car- 
buretors. It became necessary to 
install a frequency meter in the gen- 
erator’s output line, to ensure that 
we were getting the proper 60 cycle 
output. Any deviation from this 
causes a strobing effect which can’t 
be seen at the time but is quite 
evident when the film is projected. 
The carbon monoxide exhaust from 
the generators had to be vented out 
the plane. We gave these exhaust 
pipes a wide berth as contact with 
them could quickly burn a hole in 
our parachute rigs. 

Tom Sanders always filmed 
the action with the sun to his back 
so we would change our flight coor- 
dinates when he was shooting and 
turn off the HMIs. 

At one point during the 
action, Bond cuts open the cargo 
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net causing the bags of ““opium”’ to 
be released. This part of the shot 
was the most difficult to prepare 
and the most dangerous to per- 
form. It had to be covered from as 
many angles as possible. We didn’t 
want to have to repeat it. At this 
point we flew a three ship formation 
and had five cameras rolling. It took 
us three days before weather, 
planes, net, and stuntmen com- 
bined to give us the shot. 

One of the objectives when 
filming action that involves stunts is 
to make the action appear more 
dangerous than it actually is for the 
stuntmen. Midway through the 
production, both B.J. and Jake 
agreed that this had been the tough- 
est job they had ever worked on but 
not necessarily the most dangerous. 
That was before what should have 
been one of the easier shots. 

In the last action of the 
scene, Bond crawls back into the 
plane, having caused Necros to fall 
to his death. On the storyboard this 
is depicted as an easy climb up the 
net and into the plane. In actuality, 
as soon as Jake dropped away from 
the empty net, it started whipping 
up and down uncontrollably. B.]. 
clung on, narrowly missing having 
his skull crushed against the plane’s 
tail on the upward swing and 
smashed into the ramp on its down- 
ward path. He held on for an inter- 
minably long three swings of the 
net. Though we were a few yards 
away from him there was nothing 
we could do, but continue to film. 
Finally, he let go! A few more inter- 
minably long seconds elapsed 
before his parachute opened. He 
told me later that he had never been 
closer to being killed. Our rescue 
crew, who always tailed the airplane 
in a jeep, was underneath him as he 
descended under canopy. They 
reported that, though he was quite 
shaken up by the experience, B.J.’s 
first words, heard 100 feet off the 
ground were, ‘“‘Get the camera, this 
is a great shot!” A 


The author was supervisor 
of the U.S. stunt unit for The Living 
Daylights. He is also a director and 
producer of feature films. 


